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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Asguirnu’s admission that Ger- | 
many has the same right as Great 
Britain to increase her navy has given 
great. satisfaction in Berlin, and Ger- 
many will now go ahead seriously 
with her Dreadnoughts. 


“The Siennaiiien of Imperial De- 
fence,’ Mr. AsgquirH has told the 
House, “is constituted by the Prime 


time being he invites to sit upon it.” 
Can it be that Lord KircHeNer has’ 
sat upon it without being invited ? 


Minister of such persons as for the} 


| . ° ° : 
| with interest. His predecessor in 
oftice has become King of England. 


“Canada,” says Earl Grey, “is the 
belle of the ball, but it is possible that 
impostors may put on the robes of the 
Lady of Snow. I advise investors to 
make sure that they are dancing with 
the right partner.” For all that, we 
fancy that Canada is not keen on 
retaining the reputation of being the 
Belle of the Snow Ball. 


In a lectwre at the Royal United 
Service Institute, Mr. N. W. THomas 
stated that a veed instrument played in 





We consider that the Law | 
Society ought to be satisfied | 
with Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE'S ex- | 
planation, the burden of which | 
was, “* No offence meant.’ We! 
really do believe he sometimes! 
cannot help it. 


The Admiralty is being twitted | 
with the fact that, after being | 
condemned to the scrap-heap, | 
H.M.S. Centurion and H.M.S. 
Barfleur figured in an official 
return as effective battleships. 
What the Admiralty intended 
to convey was, we imagine, that 
these vessels would be useful in 
a scrap. 


On the occasion of his visit 
to Brussels the King of But- 
GAIA made a short flight with 
M. pe Lamrne, and His Majesty 
decorated the aeronaut with the 
Order of St. Alexander while 
in the air. “This,” says The 
Daily Chronicle, “is probably 
the first time that any man has 
heen decorated by a King while 
flying at a height of 200 feet.” 


Mr. Jonx Burns has intro- 
duced into the Hous2 of Commons a Bill 
to enable local authorities to appoint 
officials whose duties will comprise ad- 
vice to mothers, and the promotion of 
cleanliness. 
indignation which will be aroused by 
the receipt of some such notice as the | 
following: ‘ Dear Madam, — Unless 
your son William Henry’s hands are 
washed and the finger marks on 
his face removed within seven days, 
the Council’s scraper will be instructed | 


+ 


to attend and do the necessary. 





and his friends will wateh his future | 


Lady fro fhe Buvaain Sates. 


‘Probably seems to err on the! For Br 
side of caution. | Booki 


Lady, © 


One can just imagine the | 


{must be extremely 


Mr. Cosmo iene has been ap- ! Yorenanit parish church. 
pointed President of Guy's Hospital, | sume that the entrance is about to be 





IXTON 
ng Clerk. ‘* Two-TEN.” 
MAKE IT TWO-THEEE 


AND I’LL TAKE IT.” 





produced exactly the same 
|effect as the Scottish bagpipes. This 
; venders the local prevalence of sleeping 


|sickness all the more mysterious. 
| : 





A hair speci: alist has come forward 
| with the warning that, if the large hat 
leraze continues, women will lose their 
hair. We can well believe this. It 
difficult to find 
anything in those huge structures. 


Hatless women visitors, it is an- 
} nounced, will not be allowed to enter 


We pre- 


‘enlarged. 


“Whar is THE Next tray | the proud boast, 





When the Crystal Palace menagerie 
was sold by auction the other day there 
was scarcely any competition for the 
yaks, one of which was given aw ay for 
sixty shillings. Ey idently the expected 
reaction against the tiny toy dogs 
which are at present affected by 
Society ladies has not yet set in. It 

however, bound to come, and our 
advice to investors in yaks is, Hold 
them. 


A needle which entered the left knee 
of a dressmaker at Schroda, Posen, a 
contemporary tells us, emerged some 
days later from the sole of her right 
_ foot. This must have been par- 
‘ticularly annoying if meantime 
she had purchased another in 
its place. 





We hear that, owing to his 
success with his aeroplane at 
Bournemouth, Mr. Loran, the 
actor, is contemplating giving a 
series of Flying Matinées. 





| In reply to a question from 
Mr. Fenn, Mr. Liuoyp Grorcr 
undertook that every facility 
‘should be given to married 
;women to pay the super-tax. 
The CHANCELLOR is evidently 
determined to show the Suffra- 
gists that they do him an in- 
justice in imagining that he 
does not favour equal rights 
for men and women. 


| The recent incident that 
caused a certain Strand res- 
taurant to figure in the police 
court reminds us that it was 
just this kind of thing that, 
| under another great Empire, 
itended to weaken the force of 


Civis Romano's Sum. 


Anput Hamp, according to 

~The Daily Mail, is now enjoy- 

ing the unique experience of reading 

an extremely frank account of his own 

reign by the historian Osman Nownrt. 

His Masegsty is said to have come to 

the conclusion that he really was a bit 
of a flier. 








From the 
Nursery ”’ 

** Pure honey :—Ts the extracted juce of hees 
which is used by everybody either healthy or 
weak. Its benefit, as we know, is far from 
description. If it is taken by the healthy with 
bread as break-fast, it makes him phisica!ly 
strong and brings a special colour to the appear- 
ance; as for the weak, we are sure, is of the 
same benifit as for the healthy. It is doubted- 
less superfluous to add forcibly as we are no 
physician nor a Doctor, that it is of much 
more benefit than the other good things.” 


catalogue of “The Aryan 
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A HOLLOWAY DE LUXE. 
To a Minirant SurFRAGETTE. 

[Miss CurisraApeL. Panknurst has publicly assigned to the Suf- 
fragettes the credit for those excellent reforms in our prison adminis- 
tration of which the Home SEcrETARY gave so admirable a sketch on 
Wednesday last. But there is no doubt another element which takes a 
more sinister view of these proposals. J 

Mapa, I never knew you fail to say 
Just what you thought of Mr. Winston CuurcHiL1, 
But, oh, the words you used the other day, 
Then when he left your backers in the lurch, ’Il 
But feebly indicate the awful shock 
Of this his latest knock. 


For if he wrought you great and grievous ill 
(See Earl of Lyrron) when, in lieu of blessing, 
He blasted your Conciliation Bill 
And gave the thing a most infernal dressing, 
What of his new proposals which disarm 
The gaol of half its charm ? 


Henceforth you are to serve your time on toast; 
Your cultured tastes will be no longer thwarted ; 
No more on platforms will he let you boast 
How rude the prison-raiment which you sported, 
Or (brutal torture) how you had to scrub 
Inside the penal tub. 


The rule of Silence—worst of Woman’s banes— 
Is to be modified ; with kindred cronies 
You may engage, without incurring pains, 
In brief but joyous conversaziones :— 
“How go our Champion Knights? What news to tell ? 
Is HALDANE pretty well?” 


Or should this intellectual pastime pall, 
And dearth of topics make you more and more dumb, 
The Suffragette at large may pay a call 
And bring you books to mitigate your boredom ; 
Or you may speed the dilatory suns 
With cake and currant buns. 


Ah! what a subtle stroke is here, my friend! 
How can they hope to face their death by famine, 
Your hunger-strikers, when they ’re free to send 
Outside and get a first-class tongue or ham in? 
Or purchase nutty provender in piles 
From Mr. Eustace Mites? 


Madam, I mourn your occupation gone! 
This CuurRcHILL, with his most humane of charters, 
Snuffs out the haloes you were fitting on, 
And spoils with too much jam your roll of martyrs. 
All done by kindness! This must be, I know, 
The most unkindest blow. 


O. S. 





“Lost... a black cat. . . If anyone has taken him in and would 
like for it to remain with them the friends of the late owner would be 
very thankful if they would communicate with the Editor of this paper, 
not for any desire to have him away, but to know where he is.” 

Surrey Comet. 
Many a grass widow has friends that feel just like that 
about her erring husband. 





A Respite. 
**Letters were read at the Highway Committee from Mrs. —— and 
Mrs. ——, asking that the trees in front of their houses may be 


eut down... 
Recommended that the wishes of the applicants be acceded to for 
the time being.” —Sevenoaks Chronicle. 





THE SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE. 

[Our telepathic contributor, to whom we are indebted for the follow- 
ing account of the proceedings at a recent meeting of the Constitutional 
Conference, states that, though he cannot pledge himself to the literal 
accuracy of every single word of the report, he is conscientiously con- 
vinced of its general truth. We quarrel with no man’s conscience, and 
therefore print it as we have received it.—Ep. Punch.) 

A Room in Downing Street. Present, the eight Conferrers. 

Mr. Asquith. The tea will be here directly. Let me see, 
Batrour, you like buns, don’t you? and CHAMBERLAIN ’s a 
buttered toast man? Crumpets for Cawpor, and muffins 
for LANSDOWNE. Jam? I’ve ordered it, and those who 
want it can take it. Well, I suppose we’d better get on 
a little. We were discussing the powers of the House of 
Lords, I think—(refers to a paper)—yes, that was it. Of 
course, it may be argued that the House of Commons 
ought to have a certain amount of legislative power left 
to it—— 

Mr. Lloyd George (interrupting). I couldn’t assent to 
that without qualification. 

Mr. Birrell and Lord Crewe (together). Nor could I. 

Mr. Asquith. Perhaps I put it rather too strongly. 
What I meant was that in financial matters it might 
conceivably be advisable—mind, I do not base it on any 
constitutional right—but it might, as I say, conceivably be 
advisable to give the House of Commons the power to 
initiate some legislation. 

Lord Crewe (dubiously). Perhaps that might be advis- 
able, but I’m not very sure that it would work well in 
practice. 

Mr. Lloyd George. Personally I see no great barm in 
admitting that; but, of course, the power must be rigidly 
defined and limited, and in no case ought it to extend to 
the Budget of the year. That's a point I feel bound to 
insist on. 

Mr, Birrell. Heav, hear! 

Mr. Balfour (wearily). Really I don’t know that there is 
much use in prolonging these negotiations. We seem to 
be drifting further and further away from one another. I 
am almost tired of pointing out that it is perfectly useless 
to expect a democratic body like the House of Commons 
to submit to the inferiority involved in the Prime MinisTER’s 
suggestions. I am a House of Commons man, and I object 
to the exaltation of a Chamber which is based not merely 
on a non-elective, but—and this is much worse—on a 
hereditary principle. I hope I make myself plain. 

Mr. Asquith. What do you say to that, LANSDOWNE ? 

Lord Lansdowne. I agree entirely. Indeed, I would go 
even further. The House of Lords did what it could in 
regard to last year’s Finance Bill. We took a considerable 
amount of time over it and had a most interesting debate, 
but it was all useless. We can never hope to get such 
favourable ground again, and for my part 1 am in favour 
of bringing the whole thing to an end. 

Mr. Lloyd George. Come, come, you can’t expect us to 
agree to the total abolition of the double-Chamber system 
under which this country has become great and prosperous. 
Independently of the terrible danger of rash, hasty and 
impetuous legislation——— 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain (breaking in). There you go 
again, my dear GrorGe. I really thought we had knocked 
that silly bogey on the head long ago. What we want is 
the free play of a representative system. This constant 
clamour for checks and balances shows, if I may say so, 
that you are unwilling to trust the people. Why should 
the people be baulked in their wishes by a parcel of irre- 
sponsible gentlemen who vote merely for the protection of 
their own pockets without a thought for the general welfare 
of the nation ? 
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[In many of the Territorial battalions efficiency is only attained at the cost of a heavy charge upon the private purses of the officers.] 
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Absent-minded Baron of Commercial Ovigin (handing Magna Charta to King Johan). “Stax, virEase !” 








Lord Crewe. Isn’t that just a little extreme? For my ldon’t know that it’s worth while doing anything more 


own part I cannot imagine a system of government resting 
on the basis of a single Chamber. Nay, I will go further 
and declare that, taking one thing with another, [T am of 
opinion that no conceivable Second Chamber could perform 
its salutary and necessary duties one half so well as the 
House of Lords now performs them. I trust I shall never 
be found wanting in a proper respect for the House of 
Commons, but— 

Lord Cawdor (interjecting). There’s always a “ but,” of 
course. Why not say at once that you want to abolish 
the House of Commons? You know that’s what you 're 
ming at. , 

Mr. Asquith. Well, what if we are? 
deal to be said for the suggestion. 

Mr. Lloyd George. Yes, a great deal. 

Mr. Birrell. Thank heaven we've got to actualities at 
last. Let's have done with all the nonsense about popular 
sovereignty and the people's rights. Nobody believes in it. 

Mr. Balfour (icily). That may be your opinion, but it is 
not mine, nor is it that of my friends. We shall oppose 
an unwavering resistance to every attempt to impair the 
supremacy or to detract from the dignity of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain 

Lord Lansdowne and 

Lord Cawdor 

Mr. Asquith. We seem to have reached a deadlock. I 


There’s a great 


(together). Hear, hear! 





to-day. 
(At this moment the tea comes in, and all further dis- 
cussion of the Constitutional issue is suspended.) 








TO A MACAW. 
Fowt of the nightmare visage, baldly white, 
Your evil orb fulfilled of all the sly 
Inherent devilries of days gone by, 
Ere from the Main upswept the Spaniards’ might, 
When your familiar sires would shriek delight, 
Perched where some cruel temple rose on high 
I will not scratch that heathen head, not I, 
Moreover, [ am certain that you bite! 
I wonder haply, long, long years ago 
If once you lived, a painted Aztec priest, 
Ill-famed for many a fierce and hurtful deed, 
Who in your guise must watch the seasons flow, 
A captive, far from sacrificial feast, 
Cloyed with the unconvincing nut and seed ! 








“Tt was suggested by Mr. Nicholls that steps should be taken to 
protect the forts at Signal Hill, and entrance to Harbour, They are 
fast disappearing, being taken away presumably by boys.” 

Daily News (Newfoundland. ) 
The Newfoundland Boy Scouts must be real terrors. 
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THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. 

Our Flame-flower, the Family Flame- 
flower, is now plainly established 
the North-east corner of the pergola, 
and flourishes exceedingly. There, or 


thereabouts, it will remain through 
the generations to come—a cascade 


of glory to the eye, a fountain of pride 
to the soul. ‘Our fathers’ fathers,” 
the unborn will say of us, “ performed 
this thing; they toiled and suffered 
that we might front the world with 
confidence——a family secure in the 
knowledge that it has been tried by 
fire and not found wanting.” .. . 

The Atherleys’ flame-flower, I am 
glad to inform you, is dead, 

* 

We siested the wor k five years ago. 
I was young and ignorant then—I did 
not understand. One day they led me 
to an old apple-tree and showed me, 
fenced in at its foot, two twigs and a 
hint of leaf. “The flame- flower!” 
they said, with awe in their voices. I 
was very young; I said that I didn’t think 
much of it. It was from that moment 
that my education began... 

Everybody who came to see us had 
to be shown the flame-flower. Visitors 
were conducted to the apple-tree in 
solemn procession, and _ presented, 
They peered over the fence and said, 
“A-ah!” just as if they knew all 
about it. Perhaps some of them did. 
Perhaps some of them had tried to 
grow it in their own gardens. 

As November came on and the air 
grew cold, the question whether the 
fiame-flower should winter abroad be- 
came insistent. After much thought it 
was moved to the shrubbery on the 
southern side of the house, where it 
leant against a laburnum until April. 
With the Spring it returned home, 
seemingly stronger for the change; but 
the thought of Winter was too much 
for it, and in October it was ordered 
south again. 

For the next three years it was con- 
stantly trying different climates and 
testing various diets. Though it was 
touch and go with it all this time our 
faith was strong, our courage unshaken. 
June, 1908, found it in the gravel-pit. 
It seemed our only hope. .. . 

And in the August of that year I 
went and stayed with the Atherleys. 

* * 

One morning at breakfast 1 chal- 
lenged Miss Athe rley to an immediate 
game of tennis. 

“Not directly after,” said Mrs. 
Atherley, “it’s so bad for you. Besides, 
we must just plant our flame-flower 
first.” 

I dropped my knife and fork and 


gazed at her open-mouthed. 








“Plant your—what?” I managed 
to say at last. 

“Flame-flower. Do you know it? 
John brought one down last night—it 
looks so pretty growing up anything.” 

“Tt won’t take a moment,” said Miss 
Atherley, “and then I’ll beat you.” 


“ But—but you mustn’t—you—you 
mustn’t talk like that about it,” 1 
stammered. ‘“Th-that’s not the way 


to talk about a flame-flower.” 

‘Why, what’s wrong?” 

“You're just going to plant it! 
Before you play tennis! It isn’t a—a 
buttercup! You can’t do it like that.” 

“Oh, but do give us any hints—we 
shall be only too grateful.” 

“Hints! Just going to plant it!” I 
repeated, getting more and more in: dig- 
nant. ‘“ I—I suppose Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Wren s-said to his wife at breakfast 
one morning, ‘ I ’ve just got to d-design 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, dear, and then I'll 
come and play tennis with you. If you 
can give me any hints i 

“Ts it really so difficult?” asked 
Mrs. Atherley. ‘“ We've seen lots of 
it in Scotland.” 

“In Scotland, yes. 
of England.” I paused, 
added, “‘ WE have one.” 

“What soil is yours? Do you plant 
it very deep? Do they like a lot of 
water?” These and other technical 
points were put to me at once. 

“Those are mere details of horti- 
culture,” I said. “ What I am pro- 
testing against is the whole spirit in 
which you approach the business—the 
light-hearted way in which you assume 
that you can support a flame-flower. 
You have to be a very superior family 
indeed to have a flame-flower growing 
in your garden.” 

They laughed. 
joking. 

“ Well, we’re going to plant it now, 
anyhow,” said Miss Atherley. ‘ Come 
along and help us.” 

We went out, six of us, Mrs. Atherley 
carrying the precious thing; and we 
gathered round an old tree trunk in 
front of the house. 

“Tt would look rather pretty here,’ 
said Mrs. Atherley. ‘Don’t you think?” 

I gave a great groan. 


Not in the South 
and then 


They thought I was 


“ You — you — you're all wrong 
again,” I said in despair. ‘ You don’t 


put a flame-flower in a place where 
you think it will look pretty; you try 
in all humility to find a favoured spot 
where it will be pleased to grow. 
There may be such a spot in your 


garden or there may not. Until I 
know you better I cannot say. But it 


is extremely unlikely to be here, right 
in front of the window.” 

_They laughed again, 
dig up the ground. 


and began to 
I turned my back 





in horror; I could not watch. And 
at the last moment some qualms of 
doubt seized even them. They spoke 
to me almost humbly. 

“How would you plant it ?” 
asked. 

It was my last chance of making 
them realise their responsibility. 

“T cannot say at this moment,” I 
began, “exactly how the ceremony 
should be performed, but I should 
endeavour to think of something in 
keeping with the solemnity of the 
occasion. It may be that Mrs. Atherley 
and I would take the flower and march 
in procession round the fountain, 
singing a suitable chant, while Bob 
and Archie with shaven heads pros- 
trated themselves before the sundial. 
Miss Atherley might possibly dance the 
Fire-dance upon the East lawn, while 
Mr. Atherley stood upon one foot in 
the middle of the herbaceous border 
and played upon her with the girden 
hose. These or other symbolic rites 
we should perform, before we planted 
it in a place chosen by Chance. 
Then leaving a saucer of new milk 
for it lest it should thirst in the night 
we would go away, and spend the rest 
of the week in meditation.” 

I paused for breath. 

“That might do it,” I added, “ or it 
might not. But at least that is the 
sort of spirit that you want to show.” 

Once more they laughed . .. . and 
then the »y pli anted it. 


they 


“ ws 

Thes se have ieee two difficult years 
for me. There have been times when 
I have almost lost faith, and not even 
the glories of our own flame-flower 
could cheer me. But at last the 
news came. I was at home for the 
week end and, after rather a tiring day 
showing visitors the north-east end of 
the pergola, I went indoors for a rest. 
On the table there was a letter for me. 
It was from Mrs. Atherley. 


“By the way,” she wrote, the flame- 


flower is dead.” 


* By the way”! 

But even if they had taken the 
business seriously, even if they had 
understood fully what a great thing it 
was they were attempting—even then 
I think they would have failed. 

For, though I like the Atherleys very 
much, though I think them all 
extremely jolly... yet—I doubt, you 


know, if they are quite the family 
to have a flame-flower growing in 
their garden. A. A. M. 
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Small Boy. ‘‘ War's THAT PLACE, Mum™MigE ?” 


Mu mimic, 


‘*TINTERN ABBEY, DEAR.” 





Snall Boy. ‘*Wuo Broke itt” 








PRESENTS. 
(‘The general way in which wedding presents are given nowadays is 
unwisely- sentimental,” says Professor Wittram R. Sirs, Principal 
of the-Royal Institute of Public Health. ‘*‘ The economic result on the 
recipients is that they strive to ‘live up’ to the magnificence of these 
gifts, but generally fail badly.”’] 
| Wuen Clarence and Maud were engaged to be wedded, 
No symptoms of arrogance either displayed ; 
The former was frugal and quite levelheaded, 
The latter was modest and staid. 
But, after each generous friend and relation 
Had furnished a present for bridegroom and bride, 
They both had « bout of extreme ostentation, 
All canons of thrift they defied ; 
| Each coffee-pot, inkstand, and silver-gilt cup, too, 
Was something they felt they were bound to “live up to.” 


Their Chippendale sideboard (the gift of a cousin) 
"Neath loads of the costliest viands was bent; 
They filled with rare wines the decanters (two dozen) 
Which distant connexions had sent. 
They ordered fresh salmon and whitebait ad libit., 
And pounds of the choicest sea-trout they could get, 
Just merely to find an excuse to exhibit 
Their fish-slice (from Mr. GILLETT). 
Regardless of cost all their neighbours they féted 
To show that their dishes were silver, not plated. 








They wasted their substance, and found they must rue it 
When shortly their humble finances gave out, 


And forced them to pawn Aunt Hermione’s cruet, 
Put Uncle Tom’s spoons up the spout, 
Dispose of the tea-set Mamma had presented, 
And sell (at a loss) all their Sheraton chairs, 
And leave the magnificent flat they had rented 
To house all these treasures of theirs; 
And now in an attic—since fortune is fickle— 
They have to “live down to” one toast-rack of nickel ! 
CoLDSTREAMER, 








‘*The suffering in New York is intense. People are living in their 
baths, and sleep is almost impossible owing to the humidity.” 
The Standard, 
It certainly sounds dampish. 





** The old lighthouse at Pakefield has recently been moved back about 
100 yards owing to the erosion of the coast at this point. The complete 
building, which weighs 60 to 70 tons, was moved bodily upon a cradle 
constructed for moving Lowestoft Low Light, the haulage being effected 
by a crab.” —“‘ The Times” Engineering Supplement. 


Is this true? There was nothing about it in The Spectator. 





“The nostrils of his nose were white and pinched.”—"t Daily Mail” 
Feuilleton. 
Why this silence about the lips of his mouth, and the knees 
of his legs ? 








**The name is to-day only second to that of O’Murphy, having been 
lorne by no less than 55,000 persons in 1890.... It is variously 
Auglicised O’Kelly, Kelly, Keely, Kiely, Gilly, Kilkelly, Kellog, Kalloch, 
Edmundson, Edwardes, and Cox.”—TZ'uam Herald. 








Has anybody here seen Edmundson ? 
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THE CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP. 

My remarks upon the anomalies of 
the new method of scoring in the 
County Cricket Championship have 
culled forth—as I rather expected they 
would—several millions of letters from 
all parts of the British Empire. It 
will be understcod that it is not pos- 
sible for me to reproduce all these in 
full, interesting though they are. They 
evince a very wide-spread discontent 
on the part of the public, and many of 
them contain pithy suggestions for the 
improvement of the present system. 
It will be remembered that the position 
of the leading four counties at the time 


of the opening discussion was as 
follows :— 
Per- 
Pld. Won. Lost. Drn. Pts. entge. 
ee 1 11 1 3 2 73°33 
Middlesex.... 12 6 2 4 6 50°00 
Sussex ........ 14 7 4 3 7 50°00 
Hampshire... 15 7 6 2 7 16°66 
“VILLAGE GREEN” writes ‘ What 


are the little dots for? And how is it 
that Sussex has only scored 5,000 
runs in fourteen matches, while Kent 
has seored 7,333 runs in fifteen? 
Seems to be something wrong.” Ihave 
replied personally to Mr. Green, point- 
ing out his error in mistaking the per- 
centage table for the tally of runs, but 
after all there is much in what he says. 


“Peace AT ANY PrIcE” expresses 


| great satisfaction that defeats are no 





longer penalized. ‘“ This is the first 
step,” he writes, “ towards eliminating 
the hateful spirit of rivalry from our 
playing grounds. It is the earnest 
wish of many humble citizens that the 
M.C.C. may see their way to complete 
the revolution by ignoring victories 
also and allowing two points for a 
draw and three for a game abandoned 
through rain.” 

On the other hand a somewhat con- 
trary view is expressed by ‘“ PaviLion 
STEPS,” who writes: ‘‘ What we want 
is sporting finishes; I should suggest 
returning the gate-money in the event 
of the match being unfinished, and 
allowing ten points to both sides for a 
tie.” 

“Farr Piay” seems to have mis- 
understood the point at issue. “ If the 
present hot weather continues,’ he 
writes, “‘I should be inclined to allow 
two pints to every man on the winning 
side, and three each to the Umpires.” 

“ MarHematicus” thinks that the 
time has gone by when a satisfactory 
result can be attained in mere figures. 
He encloses a system of computation 
by algebra, which I regret to say I am 
not in a position to appreciate. But 
as Derbyshire, in his table, ties with 
Essex for the leading position, and 
Lancashire is disqualified because the 





number of matches they have drawn 
cannot be deducted from those lost, I 
can hardly believe it to be equitable. 

I now put forward my own scheme 
for the kindly criticism of the British 
Public. I shall be happy to deal with 
comments next week, and I may point 
out that, by the courtesy of the Post 
Office officials, a new pillar-box has 
been erected in the Strand to prevent 
dislocation of the ordinary mail service. 
I hope my readers will avail themselves 
of it. 

In the first place I should take the 
percentage of matches in which the 
game is abandoned through rain after 
the winning side has lost the toss. I 
should divide these by the proportion 
of those which have resulted in a draw 
without: the intervention of rain, but 
only in the case of both sides having 
declared their innings closed after the 
fall of the tenth wicket. We must 
have sporting finishes. I would then 
add the number of points thus obtained 
to the average of the batting averages 
of the losing side. We must have all- 
round men. At this point I borrow a 
hint from * MATHEMATICUS” and call 
our result so far x. 

We now come to the consideration 
of finished matches, and I may say at 
once that I would ignore all finished 
matches that do not result in a victory 
or a tie. We must consider the 
spectators. For matches won after 
losing the toss against a county stand- 
ing higher in the table of the previous 
week than the winning county—you 
take me ?—I would allow four points, 
less the number of inches of rain that 
fall during the match. All other vie- 
tories would count as defeats, except 
ties. In the event of a tie I would 
simply take the percentage of the pro- 
portion of wickets, and double the 
talent money. We must encourage 
our professionals. Defeats after win- 
ning the toss would be penalised in the 
same proportion. We have now merely 
to multiply the last result by z, and 
we shall have the final position. 

Let us see how it would work out, as 
applied to the position given above. 
As I anticipated, Kent would still be 
top with the following record :— 








Allot Pro- Per- Divi- 
ment. portion. centage. dend. Tetal. 
Kent...23°17 —94$ 183°3  1°12345 1l4z. 
The Yorkshire Evening Post quotes 


an old joke from The Windsor Magazine 
thus :— 


** Officer (to men who have been yrumbling 4 
There is nothing whatever the matter with this 
soap ; I’ve tasted it. 

Private: That's just it, 
wants to call it coilee.” 


sir; but the couk 


Which makes it really quite funny again. 





TRAINING THE MIND. 

Ir is stated in The Times that Sir 
ARTHUR QuI~LER Coucn, Mr. Max 
PEMBERTON, and Mr. ARTHUR CROXTON 
have been appointed adjudicators of 
a novel competition devised by the 
General Manager of the Great Western 
Railway. The competition takes the 


form of three sets of twelve questions | 


dealing with the country served by this 
line. 

By the exercise of that intelligent 
anticipation for which he has long been 
famous, Vr. Punch is in the happy 
position of being able to lay before’ his 
readers & representative selection from 
the lists of questions on which Sir 
ARTHUR QvuILLER CoucH, Mr. Max 
PEMBERTON and Mr. ArtHUR CROXxTON 
have been called in to adjudicate. 

1. Of whom was it said that “He’s 
past ‘ealing and on the road to ‘an- 
well?” 

2. Is it true that WAGNER composed 
his famous opera, Der Fliegende Hol- 
léinder, on the G. W. R.? If not, why 
not ? 

3. What high law officer sits for 
Reading, and what Cabinet Minister 
nearly lost him his seat ? 

4. Differentiate between (a) bogie- 
engine, (b) bogy-man, (c) Colonel Bogey. 

5. Estimate the comparative soporific 
effect of the novels of Sir ARTHUR 
QuittER Covcn and Mr. Max Pen- 
BERTON as a means of inducing sleep 
in the train, and compare the styles of 
“Q” and Le QueEvx. 

6. Give a complete list of the ingre- 
dients employed in the baking of (a) a 
Bath bun, (b) a Banbury cake, (c) a 
Bath Oliver biscuit. Indicate the pro- 
bable results of feeding three normally 
constituted individuals for seven weeks 
on nothing but one or other of these 
comestibles. 

7. State why in your opinion corridor 
soap is by far the best detergent to 
employ for the scouring of the White 
Horse. 

8. Write a brief history of the rise 
and decline of the foot-warmer. Say 
who invented the tea-basket, and what 
is his present income ? 

9. Translate into ordinary English 
the following : 

Eeecnee Poime-e-e-r. 
Account for the extraordinary pro- 
nunciation of bookstall boys and rail- 
way porters. 

10. Distinguish between the musical 
rhythm of the G. W. R. and the L. & 
N. W.R., and explain why the Midland 
always runs in triplets. 

11. State by what route Mr. Bram 
Sroker travels to Birmingham when 
he interviews Sir Ottver Lopae, and 
explain the connection between the 
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Seven Sleepers of Ephesus and the 
Baghdad Railway. 

12. Briefly elucidate the following :— 

(a) “ Playing billy with the labels,” 

(b) «In the presence of the passen- 

jare,” 

(c) “ Bad for the coo,” 

(d) * Pretty Little Polly Perkins of 

Paddington Green.” 

13. What is the best way of dealing 
with (a) a passenger who whistles in 
the train, (b) a passenger who uses un- 
parliamentary language in a Parlia- 
mentary train, (c) a passenger who has 
never heard of Mr. Max PEMBERTON ? 

14. “Oh, ever since the world began, 

There never was and never can 
Be such a very useful man 
As the railway porter.” 
Who wrote the above touching lyric ? 
Explain why Sir ArtTHurR QUILLER 
Coucn declined to include it in his 
famous anthology of English verse. 

15. Which is the more euphonious 
title, Sir Max Prmperton or Sir 
ArTHUR CROXTON ? 

16. What deductions are to be drawn 
as to the quality of hotels from the fol- 
lowing notices: (a) Hotel ‘bus meets 
trains, (b) boots meets trains, (c) hotel 
porter meets trains, (d) hotel cabs meet 
trains on request (free) ? 

17. When an Oxford undergraduate 
says that he is going to Didder, Padder, 
or Redder, what does he mean ? 

18. Give the population, the leading 
hotels, and the chief objects of local 
interest of Little Kimble, Coalpit Heath, 
Luxulyan and Preesgweene, and state 
what is the par score of the Par golf 
links. 

19. Distinguish between (a) a luxu- 
rious and (6) a luxuriant hotel. Is it 
wise to patronise a hotel which adver- 
tises a ‘“*smoke room” instead of a 
‘‘smoking room” ? 





THE INSUFFERABLE. 
By all the floods that won’t abate, 
By all the frosts that freeze my bones, 
Since summer dawned at summer’s date 
In times recalled by aged crones, 
There never fumed, I think, a fiercer hate 
Than mine, just now, for Jones! 


I met him when the ways were mire, 
And steely ramrods struck the ground, 
And said—but no, it shan’t transpire— 
We ll say I simply said “‘ Confound ! 
This weather would provoke an angel's 
ire. 
And Jones—he smiled, the hound ! 


His boots were muddied at the base, 
And, though he held a largish gamp, 
It would not overstate the case 
To call his trousers beastly damp : 





\ 
\ 
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—— 
A PAINFUL MISUNDERSTANDING. 
Applicant jor Situation, ‘I'VE COME ABANT THAT JOB WOT WOS ADVERTISED.” 
Employer. *‘ WELL, CAN YOU DO THE WORK?!” 
Applicant (in great alarm). ‘* WORK! 


I rHovuGnur If WAS A FOREMAN YOU WANTED!” 








And still he bore that smile upon his face, 
The “ footlight beauty ” stamp. 


I strove to speak him soft and bland, 
As one whose mental state ’s amiss ; 
But naught could make him understand. 
Immersed in ecstasies of bliss, 
“ By Jove,” he mused, “ the water must 
be grand ; 
I hope it keeps like this.” 


Tt seemed by some infernal luck 
The brute had fixed on late July 
To give his task in town the chuck 





And flog a mountain-pool with fly; 





But Nemesis, ye gods! 
be struck 
With thunderbolts and die! 


May Jones 


Or else, ye Naiads of the wave, 
Where Jones expects to lure the trout, 
Attend a poet’s prayers, I crave ; 
Engird him, as he flops about, 
And heave him down, like Hylas, to 
his grave, 


A Hylas bald and stout. Evor. 





“(In Holborn-cireus 18in. of rain fell in ten 
minutes.”—Daily Mail. 


Yes, that ’s just the sort of weather it is. 
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Mrs. Jones (bent on depreciating the place Jones has chosen for their summer holidays). ‘ 
CEMETERY THEY'VE GOT HERE?” 
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*Do xOU MEAN TO SAY THIS IS THE ONLY 








transformations ; frock suits and morn- 
ing suits, fancy ties, coloured waist- 
coats, etc. Worn two or three times 
this season, and therefore out of date, 
but will be fashionable for the next | 
; *’ | three or four years in the Midlands or 
widows, wall - flowers (slightly soiled’ Qojonies. Also twenty-two crates of | 
from exposiire), younger sons (military | pageant costumes. -Gaitable for fancy- | 
and others), bachelor - stockbrokers, | jeg, parties in the provinces. | 
ete, ete. This line has failed to go off | Umbrellas, goloshes, ete. We have 
this season and must be cleared ab &), Gne selection of these articles in 
sacrifice. Lot 25, dark, good figure, | fancy designs, as used by the leaders | 
splendid collection of cartwheel hats, | ,¢ Society during the recent glorious | 
would go for anything over the super- | “weather. Also overcoats, | 

filers,. respirators. 


| summer 
tax standard. Lot 49, eighteen, clever, | 

“ o} 3 "20 ‘ ; s is y ying » AY one é. ° 
tragic recitations, is going cheaj | Lot 273 contains a large variety | 
of second-hand political programmes, | 


| mu 
(mother wants to get married herself). | 
Lots ig and Us, ast of well-known) amendnrents, private members’ bills, of | 
Peer, hard , UP» perfect manners and | no further use to their owners, but | 
quarters, driven through town all this invaluable to provincial orators, alder- 
a oe $0 oters from ne men, chairmen and others. Can easily | 
in ry SSitheechend of Sn" por be brushed up as good as new. 

eagle: Rha ft ibe “ramet Academy landscapes. A large lot of | 
make excellent wife for retired business: these have failed to go off, and must be| 
man; we give with this lot a written). crificed. Suit retired manufacturer. | 


aw aral ava) us ak e j a c } ili rs . ° . . ' 
- ™ we of Mawr Yee vility pe Also job lot of portraits (misfits), | 
snowledge o siety atters. He “ | 
: BOWING! Cf COCs) _ ers. 40l! -ecommended to families commencing. | 
201, “ Elsie,’ female, age 21, sporting, 


se Pedigrees and coats-of-arms can be 
reckless rider, brilliant scarlet com- 


; : . |made to match. 
plexion, winner of several lawn tennis 
cups, full of life and fun; birth more 
of an object than money ; Englishmen 
only ; no agents. 
2,000 bales sheath dresses, bow shoes | ,,,; 
(large sixes), canoe 


REMNANT SALE. 
GRAND CLEARANCE OF REMAINDERS 
OF THE LONDON SEASON. 
WE have on offer a large variety of | 
marriageable young girls, attractive| 











Portrait of a Lady who has got the | 
| Vote. 

**Chandu’s mother looked upwarbs with 
ngled joy and registration in her eyes.”— 
hats, toupées, | Bombay Gazette. | 


| caught up with bridegroom's parents.” 


TO MLLE. KARSAVINA. 

(Suggested by the article in ‘* The Times” 

July 18, ‘‘ If Pavlova had never danced.’’) 
My grandsire, chatting with a crony, 
Grows lyrical on TaGiont, 
On Fanny Esser, CrerivTo, 
And other stars of long ago. 
Of late our journalistic Jove a 
Laudation printed on PavLova, 
And many johnnies have been mashed 
On the resilient Lypra Kyasur. 
Others, again, extol con brio 
Thedame whose name begins with Preo, 
Or in effusive accents laud 
Their Isapora or their Maun, 
While many of us, very many, 
Are loyal to the only GENEE. 
Comparisons, we know, are odious 


of 





And tend to make life unmelodious ; 
But Punch declares he’s never seen a 
More fascinating ballerina 


Than the enchanting Karsavina. 





She wore a wreath of white heather and 
orange blossom, and carried a full shower 
bouquet, composed of white orchids, lilies-of- 
the-valley, orange blossom, and white heather, 





Surrey Mirror. 
Rather showy. 





The Oxford Manner. 


** He took Literal Humaniores at Greats.” 
Wolverhampton Express. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, July 18. 
In Gallery assigned to use of Foreign 
Diplomats sit five young Japanese, 
emissaries of an ancient Empire which, 
after sleeping through centuries, has 
wakened to enjoy the cold bath of 
Western civilisation. They desire to 
learn everything that is to be known. 
Just now are bent on mastering secrets 
of the Mother of Parliaments who 
overlooks and guides the destinies 
of considerable portion of the 
globe. Accordingly here they are, 
observant, alert, and (to begin with) 
interested. 

In anticipation of debate on 
Territorial Forces, opened by that 
warrior bold, Lord PorrsmoutH, 
House rather fuller than usuai. 
But army must stand aside while 
Diseases of Animals (No. 2) Bill 
goes through Committee. This the 
measure noted a fortnight ago in 


--8 


hands of Saye AnD Sete. Nomi- 
nally still in his charge. But 


CaRRINGTON and Dersy on Front 
Benches on either side of the 
Table have, after the manner of 
Melancholy, marked it for their 
own. Whilst reputed parent sits 
silent on back bench, the Earls in 
swift suecession swoop down and 
peck at his hapless progeny. 

Lord Chairman of Committees, 
BaLFouR OF BuRLEIGH, takes the 
Chair, vice ONSLOW, gone a-bathing 
in Continental resorts. Supreme 
achievement for Lorp CHAIRMAN, 
highest mark of heaven-born capa- 
city for the post, is to rattle through 
uwmendments in briefest space of 


time. In the Commons amend- 
ments are sometimes debated. 
Necessary, therefore, that they 


should be submitted in articulate 
form. Inthe Lords such prejudice 
is in most cases unknown. As an 
aeroplane attempts to circle mea- 
sured course in minimum of time, so 
an ordinary Bill in charge of private 
Member is rushed through Committee 
in fewest moments possible. OnsLow 
had long innings. Ba.Lrour or Bur- 
LEIGH admits he did pretty well. Now 
they should hear and see something. 
What the Japs in the Gallery, audibly 
indrawing their breath in excitement of 


moment, saw and heard was after this’ 


manner : 
Dersy rises from front Opposition 
bench and makes inaudible remark. 


LorD CHAIRMAN, as if touched by secret 
spring, rises and utters the following 
incantation. ‘“ Clause-1-Page-1-line-5- 
after - accept - insert - as-in-this-Act-pro- 


vided - the - question - I - have - to-put - is - 
, that-the-words-be-here - inserted - those- 
| of - that - opinion - say - content - the-con- 
| trary-not-content-I-think-the-contents- 
have-it.”” 
From other side of table up gets 
|CARRINGTON, emulative of the inaudi- 
| bility of the Earl of Dery. Effect on 
| LorD CHAIRMAN equally prompt. Drawn 
‘up to full height he remarks, ‘“ Page- 
| 1-line-8 - leave - out - place - and - insert - 
' port - the - question - I - have -to- put - is - 
that-the-words-proposed -to-be-left-out- 
stand-part- of - the-question-those - that- 


That warrior bold, Lord Portsmouth.” 


wre - of - that - opinion - say- content - the - 
contrary-not-content-1- think - the - not - 
contents-have-it.”’ 

At this formula there is, by excep- 
tion, some slight stir among noble 
Lords. Fancy they catch in shibboleth 
of Lorp CHAIRMAN something that 
sounds like “insert port.” That way 
of putting it is certainly unusual. It 
may be hospitably meant, but is a little 
abrupt. Besides, it’s rather early in 
the afternoon for that sort of thing. 
Moreover than which there are neither 
decanters nor glasses on the table. 
Evidently a misapprehension. 

None about new clause inserted at 
instance of CARRINGTON providing that 





“In this Act the expression horse in- 
cludes ass and mule.” That finished 
Lord Dersy. Hitherto, with the author 
of the Bill in the background Saysr-ing 
nothing, ready to Sete anything, he 
had run neck and neck with belted 
earl opposite. But, you know, when 
it comes to affirming in Act of Parlia- 
ment that a horse is an ass, and eke a 
mule, the limit is passed. 

So Dersy gives in; Biil through 
| Committee, and the five Japanese feel 
itheir way out into the open air in 
‘hopelessly dazed condition. 

Business 





done. — Diseases of 
\nimals (No. 2) Bill through Com- 
mittee. 


House of Commons, Tuesday. 
House up at three o'clock this 
morning. Even then enthusiasts 
in public service thought it unduly 
early. Might as well sit another 
hour or so. Pushed patriotic ob- 
jection to point of division. 

This sadly mismanaged. Rare 
opportunity of illustrating fitness 
of things ignored. In division list 
circulated to-day names given of 
49 voting in favour of ELrmank’s 
motion for adjournment. Beneath 
is set forth in tabular form the 
solitary “ No”—J. A. Jackson. It 
is added * Tellers for the No Mr. 
REMNANT and Viscount Dat- 
RYMPLE.”’ 

Of course Jackson should have 
been one of the Tellers, and Rem- 
NANT sole representative of Oppo- 
sition. However, came to same 
thing in end. There being only one 
remnant found in “No” Lobby 
SPEAKER declares “the Ayes” had 
it and so home to bed. 

Business done.—Supply closured. 

Thursday.—Revolt of Scottish 
Members. They demand head of 
SECRETARY OF STATE, whether on 
charger or not immaterial so 
that they get it. Dewar opened 
attack alleging that condition of 
affairs consequent on adminis- 
tration of Scotch Office has 
brought about what might have been 
regarded as arithmetically impossible. 
In South Uist parish rates amount to 
23s. 4d. in the 20s. Od.!)~ What hurt 
Scotch Members even more than this 
parochial puzzle was the fact that they 
could not get at the SecRETARY OF 


Strate in flesh and blood. Being a 
Peer he is seated in what we eall 


’ 


“ another place.’ 
Effect upon ALpHEus CLEOPHAS 
heartbreaking. Something of the wail 
of the pibroch in his voice as he 
cried aloud, “ What I want to know 
is where the SrcreTARY FOR 
ScoTLaND ?”’ 
“Order! Order!” interrupted the 





is 
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inexorable CHarrMan. “ That has no- 
thing to do with this vote.” 

“Cannot we,” pleaded ALPHEUS in| 
voice that would have moved the 
sympathies of any but CHAIRMAN OF 
Ways anp Mrans—‘cannot we ask 
somebody why the SecRETARY FOR 
ScoTLAND is not in the House of Com- 
mons ?”’ 

A practical-minded Scot suggested 
that it was because he was in the 
House of Lords; AtpHEUS CLEOPHAS 
sat down to ponder over the matter 
put in that way. 

This made opening for TULLIBARDINE, 
late of the Black Watch, one of the 
forlorn hope of Scotch Unionists in 
present House. Nuts for him to find 
Radical pack of brither Scots in full 
cry after a Secretary of State. Pound- 
ing away on the same track TULLIBAR- 
DINE paused a moment to remark, ‘The 
mental photograph the people of Scot- 
land will retain of the SecrETARY oF 
ScoTLaND will be in close juxtaposition 
to the nine of diamonds.” 

This observation threw a gloom over | 
the company. Evidently 
meant something. Pos- 
sibly, even probably, it was 
a joke. Anyhow, had effect 
of paralysing the proceed- 
ings, Committee gratefully 
making for Division Lobby. 





Walking through, the 
MeMBER FoR Sark, from 


whom no secrets are hid, 
explained that the nine of 
diamonds was the card 
upon which, according to 
tradition, the Master of 
Sraimr wrote the order for 
the massacre of Glencoe. 
Thenceforth, to this day, 
the card is known as the 
curse of Scotland. If Tut- 
LIBARDINE had, plump and 
plain, alluded to PENTLAND 
by that name, he would have 
been called to order. As it 
was he shot his dart, and 
while CHAIRMAN was won- 
dering what it might portend 
he had safely resumed his 
seat, assured that by-and- 
by, upon due inquiry and 
reflection, the arrow would 
rankle in the wound. 

As Sark says, that’s the 
worst of these Scotchmen. 
Even when they make a 
joke they go about it in such 
business-like fashion that 
no one suspects their pur- 
pose until it is irretrievably 
effected. 

Business done. Appro- 
priation Bill read Second 
time. 


** Nuts for Tullibardine.” 
(The Marquis of Tullibardine.) 





**The Secretary for Scotland in close juxtaposition to the nine of 
diamonds,” 


(Lord Pentland strolling in Glencoe with the fateful card.) 





{ 

LINKS WITH A PAST. 

| THE instances appearing in The 
Times and The Westminster Gazette of 
jliving people who form interesting 
“links with the past ” (writes a corres- 
_pondent whose word we never have 
any reason not to doubt) can be added 
to from my own experience. For I am 
myself a link, and do not care to be 
missing from this symposium. 

I am a Welshman (with profound 
apologies). A few days ago I stood on 
ithe famous golf links at Aberllanstyd- 
lfairfechan. I was in the land of my 
fathers, and on this very spot stood 
poe of the most illustrious of the Ap 
Jenkinses in a.p. 842. 

I held a club in my hand. So did 
|my dear old ancestor, the great Ap 
| Jenkins, in a.p. 842. 

I swung the club above my shoulder; 
and though this, be it remembered, 
| happened in the year a.p. 1910, a very 
similar action on the part of old 
| Ap might have been observed by you 
‘had you chanced to be passing the 

place in A.D. 842. 

With the club I felled a 

+ man—a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Saxon, who was going 
round in front of me. My 
famous ancestor did much 
the same thing with his 
club, in a.p. 842. The 
question of accident and 
design does not affect the 
remarkable coincidence. 

The Saxon seized a 
small lump of flint and 
hurled it at me; just as 
in the brave old days to 
which I have already re- 
ferred the Saxon threw a 
small lump of flint at my 
respected forefather. 

And it would be a very 
difficult thing to prove that 
it was not the same piece of 
flint that was used on both 
occasions. 

But here the parallel is 
broken, for the Saxon of 
old missed my forbear in 
A.D. 842. 








Athletics. 
New Long Jump Record. 


‘**Of a sudden the Hogue’s cap- 
tain, who at the time was on the 
bridge, jumped with a warn-ng 
shout to the engine room.” 

Lrish Independent. 





**The want of sufficient mois- 
ture is in a large measure due to 
the apparent shortage of straw.” 

-Aberdeen Daily Journal, 
There must be a lot of straw 
going about in London. 
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as New Chauffeur (to Coachman, wha has met hin af the station). “Cax't stor HER? Way snoutp you? SHE 's BARELY DOING 
to TWENTY-FIVE AN HOUR, SO FAR!” 
re- cnaennenem — I naanaions ae OTS 
‘ she j “6 € wr : >t ‘ é . 
ny THE BALANCE OF FATE. Shall it be salmon and grouse 01 the Channel 
ny | , é (Windy, the deck at a deuce of a slope), 
| W HEN the Arcadian pondered a journey, Hanging in heavy and sea-sodden flannel, 
ry | NW hen he made plans for & primitive jaunt, Hard on some oddly-named rope ? 
rat | I irst—the Olympic opinion to learn—he Shall it be tramping on Alp, or in Arden, 
of | _ Sought some oracular haunt : Rooms up the river (with boat and with garden), 
oth Straight he ’d propound ’mid the vapour and smoke his Healthfully brown, 
| Queries on Thrace, or the bathing where Phocis Or must I, pallid and penniless, stay on in Town ? 
is | Fronted the sea ; ; 
of | Then would the Oracle answer, and pocket his fee! So, ere I order the style of my going, 
in a : ‘ So, ere my final arrangements are planned, 
I, when my head whirls with holiday notions I must bow down in the house of the knowing 
(Ever it does when July ’s on the run), God of the Cash that’s in hand. 
When I — — oe ozones and oceans, Deep in his temple of calf-skin he’s lurking, 
Alpenstoc , golf club and gun, Weaving the web of my Destiny’s working, 
When I've to settle, for worse or for better, Grave and sedate 
cap Where I’m to go when I shake off the fetter— Holding the balance—the crude, credit Balance of Fate! 
the Westmoreland's lakes 
a Or Interlaken, to [Ilkley or sulphurous Aix— 
? t A Conference Chorus. 
ent, I, I repeat, when these fancies approach me, For advanced Radicals. 
Vay _ Der o¢ » -. ° 
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OUR INTELLICENT TABLE-TALK. 
SceneE—Dinner. 

He. Taxis are 
aren’t they? Only twenty minutes 
ago I was dressing in the Temple, and 
here I am in time. 

She. Yes, indeed: wonderful. 

He. They have completely revolu- 
tionised London life. Three or four 
years ago, before they came in, I should 


have had to leave at a quarter-past! drive now. 


six at least. 


She. By the way, when did they|I’m sure. | 


come in? 


He. What a funny thing! I was) taking some of that. 


asking that question only to-day. 
She. How remarkable! But how 
often that happens—that the same 


subject crops up on the same day.'is to learn them. I mean just what! Mr. Hatpane), and how to bring up 


wonderful things, | 


She. Yes, we have one. 
He. What is it? 
She. A Deinhard. 
| He. Yes, I know them. I have a 
\friend who has one. Pretty useful, 
aren’t they ? 

She. Ours is all right, I think. 

He. Do you ever drive ? 
| She. Oh, no. 

He. I think you ought. I think 
driving is half the fun. Lots of women 
You ’d soon learn. 
She. My father would never let me, 





He. That’s right. I’m glad you’re| 

Now you'll feel 
| better. There’s nothing like eating to 
pull one together. Much better than 


|drinking. About taxis, the difficulty 





He. Have you seen Priscilla Runs 
Away ? 

She. Yes. 
it ? 

He. Fearfully good. 

She. Did you read the novel ? 

He. No, I didn’t. But I read The 
Caravaners by the same author. 

She. Oh, yes, I read that. 

He. Ripping, wasn’t it ? 

She. Fearfully amusing, I thought. 

[And so on through the gamut. 


It’s very amusing, isn’t | 





THE NEXT XI. 
By Ovo RaGGeEtTtT. 
TWENTY-NINE members of the Aca- 
demic Committee have now been 
elected (including the famous author 





Almost uncanny, 
isn’tit? But what 
was the answer you 
got ? 

He. It was at 
lunch. A lot of 
men were there. 


No one seemed to 
know exactly, but 
we decided it was 
either in 1907 or 8. 
She. Not earlier? 
I should have | 
thought it was 
earlier. I remem- 
ber going home | 
from the theatre 
in a motor cab | 
ever so long ago. 
He. Ah, yes, that 
was one of those | 
first ones—electric 
cabs. They had to 
take them off be- 
cause they couldn’t | 


FP .tzJohn’s 





elimb 
Avenue. 








‘‘HALLo, AUNTY! THIS IS NO PLACE FOR YOU, YOU KNOW, BUT SINCE YOURE HERE 
WHAT ’S YOUR POISON ¢” 


the total to the 
required forty is 
the problem of 
these gentlemen. 
How, indeed ?—for 
in electing the 
necessary eleven | 
they will be re- 
jecting the eleven } 
thousand and eley- 
en, and perhaps 
more, Eingland be- | 
ing at this moment 
a feverishly literary 
island, overrun 
with Immortals, or 
the next thing to 
them. 

But why fix on 
forty? Itis mere- 
ly a derivative 
notion, drawn from 
our lively neigh- 
bours. Why not 
fifty-two, or one 
Immortal for every 











She. 
delightful at the top. 
to see the comet. 

He. Rather a fraud, wasn’t it? I 
wonder where it is now. No one seems 
to be able to give one any exact informa- 
tion. Did you have a good view? 

She. No, not very. But it was 
thrilling to get even that. 

He. You should have had some of 
this fish, it’s jolly good. I like fish 
done with mushrooms. 

She. Yes. But I’m not hungry 
this evening. 

He. Aren’t you? 
always hungry in 
houses. 

She. How delightful! I wish I was. 
Tell me, have you a motor? 

He. Have 1! Great heavens, no. 
No such luck. I get a ride now and 
then. Have you one? 


We all went up 


I’m sorry. I’m 
other people's 


It is steep, isn’t it? But how 


|they can do. One so often arrives 
|too early where one never used to, 
|just because one doesn’t know their 
speed. 

She. Yes, that is so, isn’t it? 

He. And then, of course, there’s the 
risk of a block. 
| She. Yes, of course. 

He. 1 suppose you’vye seen 
Russian dancers ? 
She. Oh, yes. 

all, I think. 

He, Which do you like best ? 

She. Well, it’s very irregular, I 
know, but I like the Coliseum ones the 
best. 

He. Do you really? That’s very 
strange. Every one seems to rave 
only about the Palace lot. | 
seen the others. I prefer a play. 

She. Of course; sodo lI. But I love} 
| good dancing too. | 


| 
| 


the 


We've been to them 





I haven't | 





—+ week in the year? 
Or sixty, or seventy, or eighty? There 
is an Kighty Club. However, if forty 
is the prescribed limit, let us think about 
the missing eleven alphabetically. 

A, Mr. Atrrep Austin is in, or we 
should have suggested him. ALGERNON 
Asuton? This man of letters has, like 
his illustrious confrére, the Laureate, 
the merit of doubling the A. 

B. There are five B.’s, but not the 
greatest of them all—Mr. Barrie. 
Haven't they heard of him? He wrote 
The Little Minister and Peter Pan. 
He's really quite good. Not such a 
good writer as Mr. Hatpang, of course, 
but quite good. And Mr. Brrrerr is 
almost as witty and alluring a writer 
as the great War Minister too. 

C. G. K. C. can never have been 
overlooked before. 

D. Sir Conan ? 
is worthy. 


Surely Sir Conan 
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E. What about Estasroox, the pen- 
maker? These johnnies would be 
nowhere without pens. 

F. “Mr. FrouMANN represents ”’— 
Literature. 

G. Joun GALSworTHY? He, too, is 
as much of an author as Mr. HALDANE, 
anyway. We vote for GALSWORTHY. 

H. Has not a shy, restrained hand 
been enquiring lately into the genius of 
SHAKSPEARE? Our own vote would 
be for Mr. W. H. Hupson; but they ‘ve 
probably never heard of him. 

I. Since CHESTERTON goes.in under 
C, Hatt Caine may be allotted this 
modest initial. 

J. Henry ARTHUR, we sympathise 
with you. 

K. Just think of forgetting the mar- 
vellous youth who lived to middle age. 
Not a hint of Kipiine in the list. 

LL. No doubt here. The friend of 
princes and ally of kings! Wutuiam 
Le QuEvux. Oh, he’s great! 

M. Viscount MipLeton was not 
wholly despicable as a War Minister. 


N. There is no doubt about N. Ask 
the Man of Kent. The Rev. Sir 
WituiAM ROBERTSON NIcOLL was 


simply born for the place. 

O. We have rather a weakness—not 
wholly dry-eyed — for the name of 
OLIVER ONIONS. 

P. Impossible to improve on the pre- 
sent P. 

(). We must stretch a point here and 
go for the initial. Rise, Siz ArrHuR 
THOMAS QuILLER-CoucH ! 

R. Something must be done to 
balance the Txans-Atlantic vagueness 
and shrinking delicacy of Mr. Henry 
James. So let’s have TEeppy. 

S. G.B.8.? Ve think ot his wi'ful 
woeful exclusion! If not in tho first 
twenty-nine, how can he consent to be 
added? And C. K. 8. of The Sphere, 
the modern Cato and guardian of all the 
Muses. You can't overlook C. K. S., 
even if you try. But if you’re wise 
you won't try. 

T. Tupper’s dead. That’s awkward. 

U. What about Upwarp? He ought 
to have got to the top by now. 

V. This is a walk over for H. A. 
VACHELL. 

W. Inquire at The Pines, Putney, 
where wonder at omission must have 
been renascing hourly. Warrs-Dun- 
TON ? ran the old question. Let “ One 
of the Forty” be the glad reply. 

X. This is very delicate ground. 

Y. You—or me? 


4. (See X.) 





Seen in a shop window: 
CosTuMES CLEANED 
SEVERAL Times WEEKLY. 
Venez et vous reviendrez, as a well- 
known restaurant Says. 
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THE DAY OF THE SHORT MAN. 








THE RESORT. lana 

THE action was alleged to concern | “ There is the order of the Bilbrooke 
itself with the supply of coal to various Schools,” said counsel for the defendant. 
public institutions, but consisted for| “ With that, too,” said the judge, 
the most part of arguments between | “ we are not concerned.” oth 
counsel as to what was material and| ‘‘ There is the Codsall Urban District 
what was not. When counsel really | Electricity Department,” said counsel 
get to work, it is surprising what a lot | for the plaintiff. ; 
of things there are which must and| “Into that also,” said the judge, 
must not be gone into, and what a lot |‘ we need not enquire.” ; 
of reasons there are why one must not; “ There is the Shifnal Lunatic Asy- 
or must go into them. The jury and lum,” said counsel for the defendant. ' 
other court loafers could, of course, go | The judge moved in his seat. “ Yes, 


to sleep, but the judge had to keep|he said, “I suppose we shall have to | 


awake and rule on each matter as it| go into that.” 
arose. Keeping awake after lunch is 
a very unhealthy and irritating process. 

“There is the order of the Bushbury 
Corporation,” said counsel for the 
plaintiff. 





‘Les Anglais protestent contre les femmes 
sandwiches.” —Matin. 


Any sex for us, as long as there’s not 
too much mustard. 


“That,” said the judge, “we can } 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Frank T. Butxen’s latest book, Told in the Doy| pence, was prepared to pay a few million dollars. 
ELDER), is a miscellaneous collection of |this outlay and a ceremony or two she expected to buy 


Watches (Suir H, 
essays and yarns, of which some idea can be gathered from 
a few of the titles: “The Bengal Pilot Service,” “On| 
Robinson Crusoe,” “The Making of a Merchant Service | 
Officer,” “ My Cats,” “The Last Haunt of Shanghaiing,”’ | 
“The Tightest Place I ever was in,” “ On Unknown Seas.” | 


The subjects which these suggest will, I am sure, be) 
sufficiently alluring to readers who know Mr. BuLuen’s 


touch. To those who do not one may say that he has in, 
an exceptional degree that gift of spinning yarns which is! 
supposed to be the possession of all sailormen, but so 
seldom stands, as his can, the test of pen and ink. The 
essays in this volume are all, of course, the fruit of actual | 
experience, and I take it that the yarns are too. Certainly | 
they are almost too strange, some of them 
Pentathlon Affair”—to - ian 
make plausible fiction. | 
Others of them appear | 
to be pure invention-— 
and that of the best 
until one is pulled up 
by some little paren- 
thetic suggestion that 
the author writing 
of people he has met. 
A good many readers 
prefer made-up stories 
to true because 
true stories frequently 
tail off into a stodgy 
sort of conclusion. 
There is nothing of 
that kind about Mr. 
BULLEN’s. 


and notably “The 


1S 


ones, 


KTHEL CoLBURN 
Mayne has ealled her | 
hook by a quaint and 


stand them rightly, the eleven Things that make up , the 
volume are just those slight and intimate experiences, absurd 
tender, which it needs some moment of unusual confi- 
dence to draw from their subject. I almost feel, indeed, 
after hearing them, as though Miss Mayne had unkindly 
betrayed for my benefit eleven interesting secrets. 
Not but that “ unkindly ”’ is the last adjective to be applied 
with propriety to her style of doing so. On the contrary, 
the delicate sympathy of the book is its greatest charm ; 
it is all told in an undertone, a gentle whisper, between 
smiles and pauses. I shall not tell you what the Things 
ure, because that you will enjoy ever so much more from 
Miss Mayne herself. Most of them are concerned, natu- 
rally, with the emotions—a romance that came to nothing, 
a personal problem that was never wholly solved, and the 
like—the little secret memories of every life; and one is 
a short ghost-tale that for quiet horror is worthy of any 


or 


most 


} 


of the acknowledged masters in this kind. Taken to- 
gether, these Things That No One Tells form a collec- 


tion of such unusual quality as to make me very glad 
that Miss Mayne has given the lie to her own label, ‘and 
told them. 


| 
| 





Messrs. ConsTaBLe put The Duke's Price at six shillings. 
Sir W. S. GinBERT once assessed the commodity at two a 
penny, but Stephana Brennan, because prices are higher in 
America and millionaires’ daughters cannot reckon in = 
3y 


outright the body and soul of M. le duc de Longtour. It 
this was bad finance, the duke was equally wrong in sup- 
posing that in exchange for his title he was going to get 
the heart as well as the hand of the beautiful lady in the 
big hat, whose picture appears on the cover. Fortunately 
there are always the authors, who will see that their 
‘puppets don’t get married unless it is good for them. 
Dewetra and Kexnetu Brown do not leave their com- 
mercial couple at the church door to adjust accounts for 
themselves. They arrange an engaging programme of 
problematic events and introduce them to a lot’ of very 
bright and unscrupulous worldlings, who do their best to 
procure a separation, but only achieve a closer and less 
sordid union. There is also in this book a good: deal of 
valuable information 
nal hearts; which 
may be read with ad- 
vantage by others than 
dukes and duchesses. 
One matter of com- 
plaint only I found, 
and that was. the slip- 
shod American spelling. 
Every moment I ex- 
pected to be told that 
what is always over- 
looked in these matri- 
monial negotiations is 
| the simple element of 
luv. 








I suppose The Royal 
Americans (CONSTABLE) 
is a novel, but in read- 
ing it I seemed less to 
be getting along with 
a moving story than to 





‘enigmatical title, in Meet th 7 be stopping, overseas, 
Things That No One \ tela latha es Attica lle aictsis — ; a oes tin the society of a 
baggy ; Farmer. “N0OO YIGSTY, WI BATHROOM AN’ WASH-BASIN FOR 1’ NEXT MOVE! \- * . : 
Tells (CHAPMAN AND | 6° q” sayrrany AUTHORITIES.” he New England family, 
Haut). If I under- — —_—___—_—— very much alive, if | 





to no particular purpose, in the troublous years round 
1756. It will be some time before I forget Colonel | 
Yelverton, quixotic widower and stout Tory; 
daughter Catherine, born to be loved by a better than 
Francis the Quaker, who bound her by a secret engage- 
ment but had not the pluck to go through with the 
risks and responsibilities of marriage; Charlotte, adopted 
daughter of the Colonel and suspect of the local scandal- 
mongers; and Bassy Dunbar, sound, if mistaken, hero. 
It will not be long, however, before I forget what became 
of them all, and. I shall never be quite clear whether 
they occurred in my own life, or in history, or in the 
novel that Mary Hatiock Foote wrote. By that you 
must judge the book. It is no crisp narrative directed 
to any dramatic climax. It is just a slice out of life, 
wherein you are often at a loss to understand the motives, 
and never from first to last know which of the events 
that are happening are going to be the decisive ones. For 
myself I found the leisurely reading of it a cool, refreshing 
‘draught. If it was a little long, this is not the season to 
be complaining of the length of draughts, provided they be 


| good draughts. 





his pretty | 
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